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DO NATIONS GEOW OLD? 

E. M. MacIVEE. 

DO nations grow old and die, even as men do? Is 
there set for the race, as for the single life, one im- 
mutable law of mortality? It is a commonplace of our 
thinking, that they do. We discover in history the ruins 
of vanished states, — "Assyria, Greece, Eome, Carthage, 
what are they?" — and the thought occurs that our time 
too is coming. As the Greek moralized over Persia, the 
Roman over Greece, as we to-day moralize over Rome, 
will not some new future people moralize over us? Are 
there not already gloomy prophets who foresee the end, 
and trace in our present life the symptoms of senility? 

I hope to show in this paper that this common view is 
superficial and false, and that if ever a nation dies oi: is 
dissolved, such a disaster is no necessary fulfillment of 
the law of its existence. Because a society lives, it does 
not follow that it shall die. 

The chief scientific support of the popular idea is 
found in the vicious 'social organism' theory which Her- 
bert Spencer did so much to perpetuate, the view that a 
society is a kind of organism, like the living body of a 
plant or animal or man, showing a similar relation of 
part to part and of part to whole, a similar unity and a 
similar course of life. If we regard a community as an 
organism, we are ready to attribute to the larger unity 
the qualities that distinguish the smaller. An organism 
is bom, develops, reaches maturity, declines, and dies. 
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It comes into being and passes ont of being. Within 
these limits of appearance and disappearance its life 
may be represented as a simple curve slowly mounting 
up and more suddenly declining. If the supposed anal- 
ogy holds, a society, too, is born into being and passes 
out of being, a society, too, may be represented as follow- 
ing a gradual upward curve till, having reached a cul- 
minating point, it descends quickly through decline into 
extinction. Such an idea is undoubtedly at the back of 
our minds when we speak of the 'decline and fall' of na- 
tions, or even of the 'maturity' which preceded the de- 
cline, maturity being the culminating point of the simple 
curve of life. But all the time we are thinking on the 
lines of a most inapt analogy. A community is not born 
and a community does not necessarily die. A society has 
no maturity, no predestined culminating point. It does 
indeed exhibit growth and decline continually, but to un- 
derstand that growth and decline, we must banish the 
idea that it is the growth of something which was born 
and the decline of something that must die. We must 
banish the idea that a society is always at some point 
in a simple curve of life. 

It may seem a hard saying, this that a society is not 
born and does not die. Has every society existed be- 
fore Time wasf Does not history tell us of the begin- 
ning of some societies, even modem history? Did the 
communities of America have no beginning? Can we 
not name the very year of their birth? And if they have 
had a beginning, must they not, too, have an end? Can 
a society be an exception to the general law that Time 
devours all his children? 

The answer is simple. In a society the genera- 
tions of life are integrally bound together, young life 
with old life, parents with youth. Now life is a 
process of evolution, and evolution knows nothing of 
beginning or end. It knows nothing of a time when 
life sprang out of lifelessness, and nothing of a time 
when life shall be resolved in lifelessness. Evolu- 
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tionary science cannot say whether there has been a be- 
ginning or whether there will be an end. It knows an 
intermediate space only. It has the vision of a traveler 
on a road who can trace backward the path he has trod- 
den and foresee a very little of the path to come, but 
cannot even conceive a beginning to the road or to his 
traveling. A living thing by its very nature cannot con- 
ceive a beginning to life. But life is essentially and 
always social life. Every living thing is bom into so- 
ciety and owes its life to society. Wherever there is 
life, there is a society however rudimentary. Science, 
knowing nothing of the birth of life, knows therefore 
nothing of the birth of society. And the same is true of 
its end. It is only that which is bom that must die, and 
unless we show that a society has been bom, we can 
never show that it must die. "We can go further and say 
positively that any society which exists to-day must in 
fact be the evolution of a society that has existed from 
the unknown beginning. Individuals, generations, suc- 
ceed each other in a chain of life. But society is always 
there, not successive like the generations, but continu- 
ous, changing incessantly but never dying. If the stream 
of life flows anywhere to-day, it is a stream that has 
flowed continuously from beyond the bourne of time. 
Every living thing is born into a society of which he in 
time becomes a member, and so the society itself, its 
spirit constantly renewed by its successive members, the 
inheritors of the traditions and thoughts and usages of 
their fathers, lives on. It is like a flame that never dies 
because it is constantly fed. So long as a single human 
being endures, a society has existed from the remotest 
past until now. Every living being is thus a member 
of a society which has endured through all time. The 
very existence of a single society to-day is the last proof 
that societies do not necessarily follow a simple curve 
of life, up to maturity and thence down to extinction. 
The law of evolution reveals direction alone, not begin- 
ning nor end, the pathway of life, and neither its en- 
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trance nor its goal. It reveals an up or a down, a prog- 
ress or a retrogression, a sinking or a rising of life. It 
reveals no law of mortality. Therefore to understand 
tlie progress or the decline of a society, we must remem- 
ber that we have no right to make it subject to that law 
of mortality which inexorably governs the living body, 
the organism. 

Societies develop, they do not begin. The new life of 
America did not begin when English adventurers settled 
in Virginia, or English Puritans in New England. Alike 
they brought their social life into the new land. There 
are no new societies save in the division or extension or 
reformation of preexistent societies. 

It is needful to make a distinction at this point, for 
the term 'society' may be used ia two senses, only one 
of which is here intended. Thus, on the one hand, Scot- 
land is a society, so is the United Kingdom, so is the city 
of Manchester. Here society means an integral (though 
not necessarily self-sufficient) community, including 
within itself aU the essential social activities or func- 
tions, a common life, in short, of greater or lesser extent. 
On the other hand, a lodge of free masons is a society, a 
trade union is a society, a church and a university are 
societies. But these are not communities, they arise 
within the common life, and are means for its greater 
fulfillment. Notice the difference. The community, the 
integral society, is a life, an end in itself, a living whole. 
The association, the partial society, is usually a means 
to that life, and usually rests on a contract of its mem- 
bers. The association comes into being when the con- 
tract is made, and dies when the contract is cancelled. 
The society for the abolition of slavery came into being 
when men agreed to use their joint endeavor for the re- 
moval of a social disgrace . it ended when the object of 
its existence was fulfilled. Other associations are con- 
cerned, not with the attainment merely, but with the 
maintenance of some social end, and therefore are more 
enduring: supreme among these is the State. But the 
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commtmity is greater even than the State. It is not an 
institution, something set up, not an association, some- 
thing agreed upon: it is that which establishes institu- 
tions and forms associations. When we speak of society 
in this sense we mean some area, greater or smaller, of 
communal life. It may mean village or parish or city or 
country, provided that within it all the essential activi- 
ties of life are found. This proviso excludes those im- 
perfect communities, such as monasteries and nunneries, 
which, though maintaining a coromon life, do not main- 
tain all the essential functions of life. What I mean by 
society throughout this paper is any commtmity which is 
a real focus of social life. It is the community and not 
the association with which we are here concerned. 

Now every society so understood is a very complex 
thing, a web composed of many threads crossing and re- 
crossing. Parts are closely united, parts remotely. 
Every large society contains numerous smaller ones, and 
every small society enters into the social life of wider 
groups ; all common life is a question of degree. There 
are bonds uniting all mankind, there are bonds uniting 
two human beings and in so far separating them from all 
the rest of mankind. There are countless degrees of 
unity and diiference within all society. The difference 
has been realized from the beginning, the unity is only 
being slowly realized to-day. But this mere fact of in- 
finite grades of unity extending out from the innermost 
circle of the family to the uttermost bounds of humanity 
is already a sufficient disproof of the doctrine which 
makes of any social group, the nation, for instance, a self- 
subsistent organic whole subject to the organic law. 

I do not intend to follow out that argument, I wish 
rather to make appeal to history. Were the social- 
organism theory true, every community must have a time 
of birth, a time of growth, a culmination, a time of de- 
cline, and an hour of death. That is the process of the 
organic life. Every present society would then be at 
some stage in that process of growing old, whether young. 
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adult, or senescent. And the last stage would mean an 
inevitable process toward dissolution, without hope of 
recovery, to be evaded by no effort its members could 
make. And there would be on record many instances of 
past societies which had run their course and disappeared 
out of life. 

History shatters that illusion. History indeed shows 
that societies are not necessarily immortal. Peoples 
have perished of violence and of pestilence. There 
are to-day on the earth societies of human beings 
which are undoubtedly in process of extinction, where 
no new life in equal quality and vigor is united to the 
old to continue the society. There are to-day in Asia and 
in Africa and in America aboriginal peoples who are 
dying out under the conditions of life brought to them 
by superior races. Therefore a society is certainly ex- 
posed to the danger of mortality: it may die, but yet 
it is not its nature to fulfill a cycle of life that ends in 
death. The wrecks of history are like the fossils of pre- 
historic animals, they tell us that some types of living 
creature have disappeared, leaving no successors. They 
do not tell us that all types must so disappear, for we 
know in fact that many types have survived, some with 
no change, others changing to meet changing conditions. 
We cannot predict the death of mankind of racial old 
age because we have discovered the bones of saurians. 

We may now take some historical instances, those that 
most readily occur when we talk of the fall of nations, 
and show that, whatever their decline and fall may 
mean, it does not mean the passing out of existence of 
a society. Let us take first the community or communi- 
ties that made ancient Greece, as we know it from the 
time depicted in the Homeric poems. We may say that 
Homeric Greece passed away, that the Greece of Herod- 
otus and Thucydides passed away, that the Greece of 
the Macedonian supremacy passed away; we may take 
broader periods, and speak of ancient and mediaeval 
and modern Greece. But make the periods what we 
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please: there is never a point at which the community 
dies, as there is an hour in which the organism dies. 
There has been a continuous Greek society from the be- 
ginning of history imtil to-day, a society whose level of 
civilization and vigor has risen and fallen and risen again. 
What we find is never the death of a body, but always 
the transformation of a spirit. The former is momen- 
tary, determinate, final; the latter is gradual, continu- 
ous, infinite. Here there is no body that as it ages at 
last subdues the spirit. For a society is neither old nor 
young, and need not grow older or younger. Hence its 
life is not subject to the rhythm of organic life or to the 
law of organic mortality. The organic life appears at 
a definite point out of the unknown and, fulfilling its 
simple curve, disappears at a definite point into the un- 
known. But for the curve of communal life there is no 
base line whence it arises and into which it falls. This 
is evident if we trace the course of the Greek communi- 
ties, from the days of Homeric barbarism, barbarism 
half hidden by the splendor of the past, to the height of 
fifth century achievement, down through Macedonian and 
Roman domination and lastly Turkish oppression, and 
up again after it all, not indeed to anything of its 
former height, but at least to the higher level re- 
vealed in new national unity and consciousness of 
liberty. Customs and manners and institutions and 
forms of civilization pass away, but the social life, of 
which these were merely expressions, may persist 
throughout it all. To that life we can assign neither be- 
ginning nor end. 

We may take as a further illustration the case of that 
community whose downfall has more than any other im- 
pressed the historian with a sense of the mortality of all 
things human. It is an illustration which brings out 
clearly the need for distinguishing the passing institu- 
tions from the undying life of society. At a certain 
period of history, the social life centering round the city 
of Eome had extended so far as to make of Italy a social 
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unity, an integral society. Tiie decline of that society is 
the most momentous in history, but its life has survived 
every historical disaster. Through all the history of 
Rome there has lived a continuous society, sometimes 
threatened with destruction, at the hands of Gauls or 
Carthaginians or Goths, but never destroyed, rising and 
falling to social heights and depths alike almost un- 
paralleled, sometimes torn and disunited, sometimes al- 
most overwhelmed by the wave of barbaric immigration, 
but in the end revealing in rediscovered unity the im- 
mortal integrity of communal life. The Roman Empire 
passed away, but the social life of Rome and Italy never 
failed altogether. The life changed just as the language 
changed in which it found expression, but both life and 
language remained. States come into being and are dis- 
solved, but society which creates them is greater than 
they. The Roman empire was not a society, not a living 
thing, but an imposed system, an institution. When the 
communal life of Italy slackened, it could no longer en- 
force that system over the communal life of its subject 
conununities. The system collapsed, the life survived. 
It may even be that the growing life of these subject so- 
cieties, — "the bursting of the ripe seed,'' as one recent 
writer has expressed it, — ^was as much responsible for the 
collapse of empire as the weakening life of Italy. As a 
community grows strong it refuses to accept institutions 
imposed from without, institutions it has not itself created 
for the furtherance of its own life. At any rate we must 
distinguish the fall of a State from the death of a com- 
munity. The State, the institution collapses, it may be 
in an hour, the society lives on and creates new insti- 
tutions, a new State. The fall of a State is a common- 
place of history, the death of a society is an event most 
rare and most abnormal. Most of the societies that have 
figured in history have indeed suffered eclipse, but none 
of these have perished, and some have risen again and 
are even now rising, a witness to the eternal possibility 
of social rejuvenescence. 
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When we understand that the terms 'birth/ 'matur- 
ity/ and 'death' have no necessary connection with the 
life of a society, we have taken the first step toward the 
understanding of that incessant rise and fall, the in- 
crease and the decrease of social vigor and vitality. It 
is not something measurable, this spiritual activity (if 
it is not the life of a body, what can it be but the life 
of a spirit) f It has a thousand manifestations, political, 
religious, philanthropic, literary, artistic, intellectual, 
some of which may be in vigor while others are in de- 
cline. A people's religious or literary activity may be 
greatest when its political activity is least, though this 
is very far from being the rule. On the contrary, all 
those activities seem to be bound up together, being but 
different expressions of one common life. As that life 
stirs to new activity, not in one only, but in manifold 
forms does it reveal itself. The great reformation of 
religious thought and the great renaissance of science 
and art and literature almost together heralded the new 
world. On the whole, then, we can estimate in some 
rough fashion the relative intensity and advance of social 
life. We agree that Athenian society flourished most in 
the time of Pericles, that Eomau society declined from 
vigor to complete decadence under the emperors, that 
England became great and strong in the days of Eliza- 
beth. We judge, usually, — and rightly, — ^the social vigor 
of a people not by its artistic or intellectual eminence, 
but by the degree in which it cooperates in the mainten- 
ance and welfare of the state, the central institution of 
the national life and the first expression of its unity. 
But the social vigor shown in a strong and active state 
generally shows itself at the same time in every form 
of social activity, in the life of the thousand societies 
of commerce, science, art,- and education. 

How are we to understand this social life? What are 
the symptoms of its vigor and decline? A society is a 
common life, dependent for its vitality on the worth of 
its members and on the degree to which these members 
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contribute that wortla to the community. There are the 
elements of all social well-being, the worth of the indi- 
vidual, his personality, and the extent of his coopera- 
tion with his fellows, his sociality. These are the tests of 
all society, not one alone, but both together. The ant 
and the bee give themselves up to their society, but be- 
cause they have little to give, all their social sacrifice 
avails them little. The hermit gives nothing to his so- 
ciety, and therefore a country of hermits, were they 
never so great and wise, would also attain to nothing. 
But in a true society, the two factors, the strength of 
individuality and the strength of sociality, work together, 
and indeed they never can be really independent of one 
another. For as each of us makes his society, so does 
our society make each of us. Our individuality if it is 
strong goes out to strengthen, — if it is weak to weaken, — 
our society; to our society we owe in turn the measure 
of our individuality. The opposition of society and in- 
dividuality is accidental, in essentials they develop out 
of one another, and as a true society seeks to develop in- 
dividuality, so the most gifted individuality finds its ex- 
pression and fulfillment in society. The more the mem- 
bers of a community enter into the life of that commun- 
ity, the richer by the amount of what they themselves 
hav^ brought becomes that life. This ever-renewed flame 
,of social activity rises and falls continually. Its quality 
is the quality of the social units whose common life it is 
— ^if the fuel is poor, how can the flame be bright? Its 
intensity is the degree in which these members are united 
in that common life, — scatter the coals and what once 
glowed in a radiant focus will flicker feebly in dispersed 
and meager fires. It is this spiritual activity we call 
society, this conscious cooperation in a great common 
life, that sustains within it the life of every contributor, 
as the energy of its ardent center keeps every coal in a 
fire aglow. To fall away from that fire is to pale and 
grow cold like a cinder, to lose the communion of society 
is to lose the community in which each life is quickened. 
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If that be so, we must interpret social progress and 
social decline in terms of spirit at the last. On what- 
ever physical conditions a society depends, we must re- 
member that these change but little while the society is 
passing on from phase to phase. The earth, the physical 
basis on which all life is forever dependent, alters 
scarcely at all in the memory of man: the productivity, 
agricultural and mineral, of the soil, the heat of the sun, 
the succession of the seasons, these vary to a scarcely ap- 
preciable degree from generation to generation. The 
physical changes that do occur are mostly those brought 
about by men's own ingenuity and invention, are social 
products. The endless activity of man is progressively 
making the physical conditions always more favorable, 
making nature always more subservient to his ends, to 
his length of life, to his security and comfort of life. 
Nature is passive to his hands. For our purpose, there- 
fore, we can regard the physical basis of society as in it- 
self stable and unchanging, and we must turn, if we are 
to inquire into the conditions of a society's decay, to its 
own inner spiritual nature. 

Historians are fond of giving reasons for the decline 
of peoples and the fall of states. These reasons, if our 
account is true, are at best secondary conditions, results 
of a lowering of the spiritual activity rather than its 
causes. This and this alone is social decay, the slacken- 
ing of the social will, the loosening of the bonds that 
unite men, not forcibly but freely, within their society, 
the progressive weakening in each of the social purpose 
which is the first principle of the social life of all. Mr. 
Balfour in his essay on "Decadence" is right in refus- 
ing to admit that mere historical circumstances, external 
events, the defeat of armies, the mistakes of statesmen, 
constitute the full explanation of the waning of social 
life, the social enfeeblemeilt that is made catastrophic 
when it involves the dissolution of a State. "It is in 
vain that historians enumerate the public calamities 
which preceded and no doubt contributed to the final 
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catastrophe. Civil dissensions, military disasters, famine, 
pestilences, tyrants, tax-gatherers, growing burdens, and 
waning wealth, — the gloomy catalogue is unrolled before 
our eyes, yet somehow it does not in all oases fully satisfy 
us. We feel that some of these diseases are of a kind 
which a vigorous body politic should easily be able to 
survive, that others are secondary symptoms of some ob- 
scurer malady, and that in neither case do they supply 
us with the fuU explanations of which we are in search." 
Defeat, pestilence, and famine may decimate a people 
and not crush its spirit or its vitality. It is the strength 
and character of its spiritual unity that makes or un- 
makes a people. Not decimation of numbers, a loss 
speedily reparable, but enfeeblement of spirit is the ulti- 
mate social misfortune, and the cause of social disaster. 
So Byron says of Greece : 

No foreign foe could quell 

Thy soul, till from itself it fell. 

As with decadence, so with progress. We must inter- 
I>ret progress in terms of this spiritual activity alone. 
Herbert Spencer explained all progress as differentia- 
tion, the growth of heterogeneity, and undoubtedly the in- 
creasing complexity of social life, as of all life, is the 
surest and most striking sign of its development. But 
to call this the progress of society is to make structure 
prior to the life that animates and shapes structure. As 
a society advances, it grows in complexity, it requires 
more and more associations within it to express the full- 
ness of its communal life. But it is that life which brings 
the new complexity of structure into being, and here we 
are concerned, not with the result, but with the nature 
of the cause. Progress has no meaning except in the 
light of purposes and needs. It is those purposes and 
needs, consciously realized, that are the driving force in 
the differentiation of society. The life and the needs of 
life are here at any rate before the structure. It is this 
life and the meaning of its progress that concern us here. 
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And here there is but one form of explanation, that which 
looks at the spiritual activity whose two aspects are per- 
sonality and sociality. 

It is of course true that, without appropriate physical 
conditions, a community, like a plant in poor soil, will 
never develop. There will never arise the fine flower of 
civilization in the snows of northern Greenland or the 
parched wastes of Central Australia. The Eskimo and 
the Australian Blackf ellow are as surely stunted by their 
physical surroundings as the actual lichen of the snows 
and the mulga scrub of the desert. And yet, we must re- 
peat, the physical conditions remain almost constant,^ 
and therefore do not explain the progress of the peo- 
ples who do progress. In explaining the rise of Greece, 
we may lay stress on the opportunity given by a moun- 
tainous country with a great seaboard and a mediter- 
ranean climate. But these remained when the life of the 
Greek cities dwindled to insignificance. In explaining 
the rise of England we may lay stress on her island isola- 
tion and her mineral wealth, — ^but no one believes that 
these will ever save England from decadence. Therefore 
they are not the sources of her greatness, — though with- 
out them that greatness might never have been fulfilled. 
It is the heightening of the social spirit, the strengthen- 
ing of the social will, which is the will to realize oneself 
in the greater realization of one's community as apart 
from the will to realize oneself at the expense of that 
community, it is the growth of the sense of solidarity 
as each appreciates more and contributes more to the 
worth of the common life, — there is the meaning of social 
progress. 

But, it may be objected, have you not overlooked one 
physical factor which is no more constant than the so- 
cial spirit itself, and the development or degeneration of 



• The exhaustion of the mineral resources of a country would be an ex- 
ception. Such a change might involve a social decline, but there are no 
clear historical instances. 
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which has tremendous importance for society? Granted 
that the world of outer nature does not change appre- 
ciahly from age to age, save when it is changed by man, 
are not our human bodies themselves inconstant and 
variable? It is one of the chief argimients of the mod- 
ern pessimist that the individual organism is growing 
finer as civilization advances, is threatened by all man- 
ner of new dangers. This is not the place to inquire 
whether here also the gain does not greatly exceed the 
loss, whether the history of human organic evolution, 
like the history of human social evolution, does not offer 
fair grounds of hope and reveal, in spite of perils and 
set-backs, a verifiable progress. All that is important 
for our argument is that this bodily change is in the end 
the result of the spiritual activity of man, is the readap- 
tation of our bodies to new conditions of life, which we 
ourselves have willed. If then there is decadence here, 
the cause is the same as before, a spiritual failure in 
the members of the decadent society. // there is deca- 
dence, — but all that is so-called does not deserve the 
name. We must begin by distinguishing the atrophy of 
no longer useful organs from the decay of the organism. 
A recent writer in the Edinburgh Review has expressed 
the difference admirably in the following passage : 

People cry out, in Chamberlainite phrasealogy, ' eyes are going, ' ' teeth 
are going,' 'hair has gone!' If it were true, it would only be a minor 
incident in human evolution. Mankind are a species of bald apes: if 
the hair of their heads degenerates, as that of their bodies has already 
done, it would seem a very natural progress of evolution. But teeth also 
are ' going. ' Doubtless in evolving from the simian stage, there has been 
a great diminution of size or degeneration of the jaws. Men do not have 
the massive and protruding jaws that characterize gorillas, nor are their 
teeth of the same strength. The wisdom teeth in a considerable propor- 
tion of humanity never develop at all; and their degeneration is, in the 
opinion of many, a valuable and desirable eventuality. ... It is no 
doubt pleasant to have eyes which can distinguish the satellites of Jupiter, 
but they would be of no great service in civilized life; far more valu- 
able is the mental vision which gradually gives us the mastery of our 
fate. It would occasionally be serviceable to have jaws and teeth which 
could crack a cocoanut; certain pastimes would doubtless be facilitated 
if our sense of smell was as acute as that of a dog; and in listening to 
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an indistinct speaker it would be of undeniable utility if our degenerate 
ear-museles still retained their former function, so that we could adjust 
our ears like a horse or a donkey. But the loss of these aptitudes has 
been attended by the gain of other more important aptitudes; so that 
their progressive degeneration has helped us to obtain the mastery over 
all animals in which they have retained full development. ... It is scarcely 
possible to examine any region of the body without finding evidence that 
along with evolution of new structures, there has gone a progressive degen- 
eration of old structures." 'Claws are going,' 'hair is going,' 'tails have 
gone,' such might have been the refrain of a pessimistic ape-man a hun- 
dred thousand years ago. And the complaint must have seemed well 
justified: for how was he to keep warm in winter without his furry coat? 
and how was he to climb about the trees if he had no tail wherewith to 
swing himself among the branches? 

You see, tails were very useful in that primitive so- 
ciety. But when man had attained to cooperative house- 
buildiug and the use of tools, they had wiUed away the 
use, and indirectly the possession, of tails. 

There is no escape from the conclusion: it is iu the 
spiritual activity of society that the nature of social prog- 
ress and decadence is found, there and there alone. This 
inevitable conclusion is also one full of hope. It relieves 
the mind from the fatalistic doctrine, a necessary corol- 
lary of the social-organism theory, that societies grow 
old and decay tuevitably by mere lapse of time, with no 
hope against an inexorable law. In truth, societies grow 
in experience, in knowledge, and in power, as each gen- 
eration hands down its gains. They do not grow in age, 
for each generation is new, new as was the inconceivable 
beginning of life, indeed with an increased capacity of 
life in so far as past generations have striven to improve 
it. We can discover no law which burdens the new gen- 
erations with an inherited weight of age. Society alone 
is granted that rare and inestimable possession, the ad- 
vantage of experience without its penalty of powerless- 
ness. To grow wiser without growing older is perhaps 

" Wiedersheim in his "Der Bau des Menschen" reckons in human beings 
fifteen organs that are progressing, seventeen that are decaying though 
stUl partially useful, and one hundred and seven Qiat are rudimentary 
and altogether useless. 
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tlie higlaest boon a man could ask of the gods. That 
boon is granted to society. 

We talk of young peoples, of new nations. Let ns re- 
member that no nation is younger than another, except 
in spirit, in the strength of the social will. The peoples 
of America are no younger than the peoples of Europe; 
the new nations of our colonies, of Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand, are the children of an older England 
only in the same sense as we ourselves are its offspring. 
If their spirit is younger, it is because new conditions 
of life stimulate old energies, because new opportunities 
and new freedom renew the spirit. But let us not for 
one moment suppose that a new coimtry is the only or 
the surest stimulus of the spirit of society. Far more 
potent forces exist stored within every community, the 
challenge of the ideal still so imperfectly realized, the 
vision of present attainment which past attainment has 
made possible. When that challenge and that vision 
enter the heart of the members of a society, uniting them 
more closely in common effort, in social solidarity, its 
life is already renewed. "Here or nowhere is our 
America." Thus and not otherwise does a society be- 
come young. While its ears are open to that challenge 
and its eyes to that vision, it will never know old age. 

Even to the individual, bound as he is to the wheel of 
organic change, there comes at intervals, longer or 
shorter, a period of renewal, a sense of greater good, of 
greater worth in existence, as if fresh oil had been poured 
on the flame of life. To the unaging community that 
period may come at any time. Our organic bodies refuse 
at last to respond to the call of the spirit. They lose 
that power of response which is the very principle of 
life. But a society can always renew its body, its body 
is the shell of institutions and customs it has created 
for the protection of its spirit. If these grow old it can 
oast them off like an outworn garment, it can replace 
them, as it has done before, by new and better institu- 
tions and customs. Our will at last avails not, for all our 
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vision of health and strength, to stay the oncoming of 
decay, but the will of a society avails ; if only it sees the 
vision, if only it hears the challenge. It is therefore ab- 
surd to talk, as men have talked in every age, of the iip- 
evitable decadence which must sometime at the last befall 
our country. For indeed society is a spiritual thing to 
which there belongs no natural destiny of decay and 
death. Into that ever-rejuvenated life each of us is taken 
up, in spite of our mere organic fate. If that life fail, 
it is a failure of the spirit, unpredictable as the coming 
and going of the wind. And if it fail, it may be renewed ; 
for the failure is not the inexorable failure of old age 
preceding dissolution, but like the falling of the wind, 
the abating of a power which again springs into redis- 
covered life. 

E. M. MacIver. 
Abeedebn. 



VALUE AND OBLIGATION. 

J. LAIED. 

THE object of this paper is to discuss the relation 
between two questions which are fundamental in any 
ethical theory. These questions are : What do we mean 
by calling anything good? and "Why ought we to do this 
or that? That it is important to consider these ques- 
tions, and the connection between them, can hardly be 
doubted. They are questions of theory, it is true, and 
they can hardly be discussed in any way that is other 
than abstract. The concrete treatment of ethics has a 
different aim. It asks, What is good? and What ought 
we to do? This is ethics as the plain man understands it 
and, probably, he does well to confine his attention to 
thesie questions. But since the abstract questions are log- 
ically prior to the others, they must be discussed first by 
scientific ethics. The position of ethics is the same in this 
respect as that of any other science. The results of sci- 



